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Art Begins at Home 


ELLSWORTH WOODWARD 


Newcomb College, New Orleans, La 


N' ) one upon whom the rigors of the 
New England climate has forced 
the necessity of relaxing the throat of the 
kitchen pump with a kettle of boiling 
the toward the 
family breakfast upon the 
To all such the 
palm is a symbol of romance in far 


water as first move 


ean look 


palm tree unmoved. 


lands and the “open sesame” to things 
unbelievable. The moon seems to bulk 


many times its familiar proportions 
when latticed by palm fronds and if the 
odor of orange and jasmine be added, 
then indeed is his cup full. 

Reverse the viewpoint and share the 
exaltation and rapture of the one who 
as lifelong dweller on the flat littoral 
of the Mississippi delta sees for the 
first time the snow covered peaks of 
noble mountain ranges. 

The Spanish main is an azure back- 
ground for New 
Bedford’s quays where lie the rotting 
hulks of the whaling fleet, the Santa Fé 
trail ambushed by startling adventure 
the Golden West! 


to the imagination. 


stately galleons. 


Each is a challenge 

Can any one re- 
view the gigantic vastness of this our 
native land without renewing his con- 
sciousness that these widely separated 
regions must possess an irrestible mould- 
Love 

qualities of 
close kinship 


ing power for their indwellers? 


of home and the dear 


familiar have 


contact 





with patriotism. They are the back- 


ground of community life which so 
often finds expression in crude boasting 


and flaunting proclamations of the 
“garden spot of the earth.” 

These ebullitions of feeling are genu- 
ine, however undesirable the form may 
be. They are felt by all; it is 
expression which is that is, 
that 
shall speak to the depths and not spend 


In a word 


often 
needed 
expression trained in subtleties 
itself in windy adjectives. 
it is art that is needed, for art is the 
higher language of a people speaking 
through their seer sons and daughters 
by symbols that are felt by all, though 
all have not the power of expression. 
It is to this end that artists are born 
and it is for this reason that their edu- 
cation is a community concern. 

The precedence which New England 
has enjoyed in the national conscious- 
ness is due to its poets, historians, and 
its painters, sculptors, and 
architects. These 
the soul life of the community, and a 


orators, 
have reacted upon 
public opinion has been created which 
exalts education to foremost considera- 
tion. 

In one of our local clubs not so long 
ago a lecture on the road traversed by 
Paul 
clusion a 
critical mind rose to a point of privilege 


Revere was given. At its con- 


member of an _ habitually 
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and said that he had heard more than 
enough of the fight at Concord Bridge, 
which he said was after all a very in- 
significant skirmish and that the shot 
“heard around the world’”’ was local 
grandiloquence magnifying the sound 
of a pop-gun. 

“Ah ha!” said another, as soon as 
the floor could be obtained, ‘you miss 
Whether or not the event 
was important might be a matter of 


the point. 


opinion but that New England people 
thought it important was beyond doubt, 
and thus believing they had given it a 
place in history, had written enduring 
poetry about it, had told it in thrilling 
narrative, had raised bronze sculpture 
and placed memorial tablets that no 
one should miss the high quality of 
this belief.”” The speaker went on to 
unpleasant parallels between this will- 
ingness to discern the better part and 
exalt it in the eyes of the following 
generations, and our own neglect of the 
heroic and picturesque history of the 
state we call home. 

This lack of discernment as to the 
sources of art is not uncommon. | 
was discussing it the other day with a 
teacher of English, who had filled a 
chair in one of the California univer- 
sities. He said that when he first got 
into step with his classes he found to 
his perplexity that their compositions 
teemed with references and_ similes 
wholly outside the daily and probable 
experience of his pupils. It presently 
became apparent that they were merely 
reflecting their reading of the New 
England poets. Art had taken on in 
their minds the vague aspect of some- 
thing away off yonder where its qualities 
had become defined through the vision 
and labor of others. He promptly 
proceeded to read to them from Joachin 
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Miller and go with them to the original 
sources of Californian romance and 
beauty among its mountains, its gigantic 
trees, and the sturdy self-reliance of its 
people. 

If our army of art teachers remember 
the stimulating years of study in the 
great art centers of New York or Paris 
only to regret the absence of a like 
stimulating atmosphere in their present 
field of work, American art will be long 
in becoming a part of American life. 
The principles of art expression are 
indeed universal but they deal always 
with the stuff of common life, con- 
necting past, present, and future in a 
symbol which is the essence of things 
hoped for and discovered by this very 
symbol to be already attained. 

Let us admit that the American 
community wholly innocent of art as 
a practical or spiritual value, is a hard 
All the same the American 


people are capable of high ideals and 


shelled nut. 


will yield to honest and _ persistent 
teaching. But the art teacher must be 
on the home job and not eternally 
gadding about with ideas that do not 
fit the situation. 

The broad and enduring foundation 
of national art must rest on industry; 
industry and that trained taste which 
fears no rivalry with outside competition 
because the thing created is the best of 
its kind. Louis Prang during the last 
autumnal years of his richly experienced 
life spent an hour in Newcomb pottery. 
Someone commented upon the difficulty 
of getting public approval and cash 
returns on the highest standard of work. 
“Give yourself no concern on that 
point”’, said Mr. Prang. ‘The best 
that you can do will be the means of 
final success. ”’ 
He was right. 
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A School Pageant 
JEAN CORSER 


High School of Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio 


N the Spring of 1915 the High School 

of Commerce in Cleveland produced 
an historical pageant. Art, English, 
History, Chemistry, and business classes 
worked together to make a success of 
this rather ambitious undertaking. 
About nine hundred people took part. 
In this school production the historical 
epochs were so numerous and covered 
such a vast period of time that the art 
department was obliged to study many 
sources for the costumes. Art plays 
no small part in the making of pageants, 
as the spectacle is of great importance. 
An account of how this study was 
organized and how the pageant was 
developed from its outline to its pro- 
duction may be of interest. 

The historical study, the power 
gained through the writing and the 
stimulus to the imagination was all 
very valuable to the children. But the 
great aim in the minds of those who 
planned the activity was to let the boys 
and girls learn at first hand the value 
of co-operation, the lesson of four 
months of common effort. 

It is needless to say that the stores 
of material for developing the subject 
“A Pageant of Trade,’ were rich and 
fascinating. Faithfulness to fact was 
observed in both writing and staging. 
Actual historical events were not pic- 
tured in all cases, as the pageant form 
does not demand realism, but each 
episode represented a scene typical of 
the time in history. 

The outline of ‘A Pageant of Trade”’ 
was made by the English teacher who 
had charge of the writing. Each teacher 


in the English department supervised 
the writing of one episode and in this 
way every pupil had a share in the com- 
position of the pageant. The following 
is a condensed form of the outline as 
it appeared in the printed program: 
A PAGEANT OF TRADE 
Part I 
Ancient Commerce (2000 B. C.-1000 A. D.) 
(a) Egyptian Episode 
Time: During the reign of the 
Pharaohs 
Place: Joseph’s Council Hall at 
Memphis on the Nile in Egypt. 
b) Greek Episode 
Time: About 350 B. C. 
Place: Babylon. Alexander’s Court 
Part II 
Medieval Commerce (1000 A. D.-1500 A. D.) 
(a) Feudal Episode 
Time: 1200 A. D. 
Place: England. A highway at the 
edge of a wood hard by Lord 
Arnold’s castle 
(b) Fair Episode 
Time: Close of the 15th century. 
Place: A Fair in Champagne, France. 
Part III 
Modern Commerce (1500-1800) 
(a) Colonization Episode 
Time: 1583 
Place: London. Court scene pre- 
paratory to Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
departure on his second expedi- 
tion to America for colonization. 
(b) War Episode 
(Military aspect of Commerce) 
Time: November 1762 
Place: House of Commons, London, 
England. 
Part LV 
Recent Commerce (1800-1900) 
This, the final episode, will show in a sym- 
bolic manner how humanity has benefited 
through commerce during the last century, 
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and will suggest the one element that is still 
needful to make commerce truly great. 

A big city library made possible the 
weeks of study necessary for the histori- 
cal understanding of the various epi- 
sodes, and an exceptionally good col- 
lection of books on costume history 
furnished the art department with all 
Such 


references as Racinet, Rosenberg, the 


the material needed for its work. 


La Croix works on medieval costume 
and customs, several volumes of draw- 
ings from Greek vases, and many minor 


works were used. Whenever it was 
possible the children were sent to 
original sources. Occasionally, how- 


ever, they used an illustrated book of 
good standing, such as Tissot’s Bible. 


Tracings were made of all drawings 


that might be used as designs for the 


making of the costumes. These 
designs were classified according to 


characters and episodes and_ placed 
in portfolios labelled for each episode. 


The costumes of some of the figures 


on Greek vases and of those of the 
Hebrews in Tissot’s Bible, as well as 
some of the more simple medieval 


costumes, were copied exactly but were 
reproduced with very inexpensive fabrics 
of to-day. Some of the more complex 
drawings were much simplified for the 
sewing, but care was always taken to 
retain the lines of the original dress. 

With this desire faithful 
historical fact, definite 
determination to make no attempt at 


to be to 


there was a 


a professional standard. Those con- 


cerned in the plan wished to make the 


the work of 


They early decided that the 


legitimate 


production 


children. 


staging should be very simple. The 
conventions of stage scenery were 


entirely ignored and only those pro- 
perties were used which were necessary 
for the action. 

A curtain that symbolized the growth 
of trade and yet conveyed a prophecy 
of the future was painted and used as 
a background for all of the episodes. 
It represented a mythical city rising 
tall 
buildings and spires reached into the 


from a blue-violet mist until its 


glowing light of the early morning. 


The mythical city was a composite 
picture of the sky-line of the world’s 
three greatest modern cities, and rising 
as it did out of partial darkness suggest- 
the 


national commercial equality and co- 


ed beginning or dawn of inter- 


operation. Unfortunately in the photo- 
graphs the color values of blue sky and 
sun-touched buildings are just reversed, 
and the aspect is one of late twilight 
instead of the really successful illusion 
of dawn. 

For advertising the pageant in the 
school before the different departments 
were at work in it, the art department 
of 
historical life, to arouse curiosity and 
interest. <A 


made posters in color scenes in 


color cartoon was made 
of the curtain showing actors in costume 


This did 


enthusiasm for the new project. 


before it. much to excite 
A discussion of the practical making 
of the background curtain and costumes 


will appear in another issue. 








» 
WHAT LIGHT IS IN TRUTH AND WHAT LIGHT IS IN 
KNOWLEDGE 
EXCEPT AS YOU SERVE, THESE ARE EMPTY AND 
VAIN. 
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LARGE percentage of teachers 

live for the most part in boarding 
houses, or in one or two rooms which 
they rent for light-housekeeping. At 
best, it is only a make-shift for a home. 
The summer is spent in much the same 
way in the country while seeking rest 
and strength for the coming year’s 
work, enduring usually many, discom- 
forts. The years roll on in much the 
same way, and only the little is saved 
which will barely suffice to meet actual 
needs when they are nolonger employed. 
They never know life in the fullest 
richest sense which is their rightful 
heritage. Is this the best way to live? 
Is it a good business policy? More 
and more teachers are convinced that 
itis not. They are beginning to realize 
that a summer can and should be a 
paying investment not only in strength, 
enthusiasm, and inspiration gained, but 
in some real constructive work done, a 
financial gain realized, and the best 
kind of a vacation at the same time. 
Just outside of every city and town 
is the beautiful country. Why not 
take the money usually spent for the 
two or three months’ summer vacation 
and buy a piece of land. To own a 
strip of land even though small, and a 
house though of the most humble 
nature, what joy! It may be only a 
two-room shack, unfinished, to start 
with, but surrounding it is wonderful, 
beauteous nature, the ground in which 
to plant seeds and watch them grow, 
a fairyland of blossoming fruit trees, 











Department of Home Making 
Conducted by 
FLORENCE E. ELLIS 


THe SUMMER CoTTraGE THE Best INVESTMENT 


and later the mature fruit with its 
gorgeous color. What delight to con- 
vert an almost waste piece of land into 
a wonderland of beauty and production! 
It may be by the lake, woods, stream, 
or in the wide open country with its 
far away horizon. There during the 
long summer vacation is found rest, 
renewed vigor, inspiration, and profit. 

If so situated as to be accessible to 
the school, so much the better, for then 


it can be occupied from four to six 


months of the year. and for week-ends 
and holidays, for a longer period. Each 
night, returning from the day’s work 
and its little annoyances and confusion, 
when greeted by the quiet and peace 
of nature eternal in its strength and 
beauty, we absorb of its calm and 
strength, and the disturbances of the 
day fade and disappear; in their place 
comes poise, a better understanding, and 
a clearer vision of what is needed. 

The money spent in the usual vaca- 
tion is considerable and the little cottage 
reduces this to the minimum. Rent is 
no longer to be paid; food is supplied 
largely from the vegetable and fruit 
garden; the expense of a trip for needed 
change of scene is cancelled. 

The place in ashort time thus pays for 
itself; and over and above that, the 
land near any growing town is sure to 
increase in value. By setting out trees 
and shrubs the value again increases; 
indeed, the money value increases in 
exact proportion with the gain in 
attractiveness. If one can construct 
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the building himself, so much greater 
the gain and, besides, in so doing more 
of the actual, practical worth is learned 
The 


a good investment 


than in any summer school. 
summer cottage is 
from the view-point of financial gain, 
from the view-point of increased health 
and vigor, from the view-point of the 
pleasure and freedom of one’s own 
home, from the view-point of mental 
and spiritual quickening inspired by 
It is 


the least expensive way of getting the 


nature’s strength and loveliness. 


greatest amount of happiness and 


profit. If circumstances demand, the 
investment can be turned into money, 
and the percentage of gain will far 
that bank 
possibly think of giving. The profit on 
the first place will purchase a much 


exceed which any could 


better one and so increase continues. 
Building, gardening, country life be- 
comes a delightful avocation; indeed, 
often so fascinating and profitable as to 
become the real vocation rather than 
the avocation. 
The here 


pictured is the 


cottage 





summer home of an artist in Rocky 
River, Ohio A little portable house 
was first bought and it constituted the 


The 


second summer the screened porch was 


summer home for the first year. 
added, which is the sleeping porch at 


night and on warm days serves as 
living room and dining room as well. 
On colder days the living room is cozy 
and comfortable, and is living room and 
dining room combined. 

Such a cottage is easily constructed 


and it seems as though most teachers 


might possess one. The interior is 
unplastered and without an attic. The 
screened porch has khaki curtains, 


three in front and one larger one on 
each side, making it a sleeping porch 
protected from storms. The windows 


in the house let down like street car 


windows. The fireside settle makes a 
good place for bedding. An electric 
hot-plate and a fireless cooker make 
For 


two people this cottage as shown in 


the small kitchen very pratical. 


floor-plan, No. 1, is large enough and 
very delightful, but if there are more 
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people to be accommodated, porches which 
can be continued aroundjthe sides as added 
in floor-plan No. 2, andthe curtains  privac 
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The picture portrays only a vague 
idea of the charm of this little summer 
bungalow. It is situated on a tiny 
just the 


other cottages which are there. 


two 
The 


In front 


island with room for 
only access to it is by boat. 
is the river, an animated, ever-changing, 
interesting scene with its many boats 
large and small. Back of it is a lagoon, 
and ten minutes distance away is Lake 
Erie which serves for boating, fishing, 
and the bath tub of the little home. It 
is all very delightful and picturesque 
and the pleasure, mental rest, inspira- 
tion, and soul satisfaction it gives is 
both to the 


and their guests entertained in such an 


immeasurable, owners 


unusual and delightful manner. 


A FLOWER GARDENING ContTEstT THAT 
Was DIFFERENT 


Much has been said and written about 


children’s gardens in recent years, and much 
attention paid by schools to the growing of 
vegetables and the giving of exhibitions of 
But 
a new sort of gardening contest was inaugurat- 


same, with prizes for the best specimens. 


ed last season in Southern California which is 
the attention of all 
parents, tending as it did, to increase the 


worthy teachers and 
interest of the pupils not only in actual garden- 
ing, but in nature study, composition, and 
drawing as well. 

It was instituted by a leading seed house, 
primarily, of course, for the exploitation of its 
seeds, but it was so practical that it at once 
enlisted the co-operation of all the teachers 
and many of the parents; and if there is no 
seed firm in your locality to stand sponsor 
for the prizes, there is nothing to prevent the 
local Parents’ and Teachers’ Association, or 
any group of interested parents from conduct- 
ing a similar contest, and the result is sure 
to be increased efficiency of the pupil along 
several lines of school work. 

The contest in question was open to any 
pupil of a public or private school in Southern 
California, but in many localities it would prob- 
ably be found advisable to limit it to the pupils 
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of a single school, or at least the schools of a 
single city. The idea was to offer prizes for the 
best composition on the flowers of California, 
illustrated by drawings. These flowers, or 
at least the specimens from which the drawings 
were made, must be grown by the pupil him- 
self. 


in length and the drawings were limited to ten 


The essays must not exceed 1000 words 
in number. All drawings must be from actual 
flowers and not copies of other paintings or 
drawings. Of course it goes without saying 
that both composition and drawing must be 
the work of the child without any assistance 
this effect, 
signed by the parent, attached to every paper 


from his elders, and a notice to 


submitted 
The pupils were divided into three divisions 
and prizes awarded as follows: 


STUDENTS ABOVE THE EIGHTH GRADE 


For Best Essay, Illustrated with Drawings, subject 
“California Wild Fl 
' 


First Prize: $10., | 


ywers."’ 
,] on wild flowers 


ue ribbon, and book 


Second Prize: $6., red ribbon, and book on wild flowers 


rhree Prizes: each $3. and book 


STUDENTS OF THE SEVENTH 
EIGHTH GRADES 


AND 


First Prize: $8., blue ribbon,and book on wild flowers 


Second Prize: $5., red ribbon, and book on wild flowers 


Three Prizes: each $2 ind book 


STUDENTS BELOW THE SEVENTH GRADE 


First Prize: $8., blue ribbon, and book on wild flowers 
Second Prize: $6., red ribbon, and book on wild flowers 
rhree Prizes: $2. each and book 


To aid in making the composition uniform 


in treatment and therefore easier of com- 


parison, the following suggestive outline was 
given: 
TITLE, OUR WILD FLOWERS 


1. Introduction, protecting and saving our native 


flowers for the children of the future 
) 


< Loyalty to our state and to her own particular 
flower, the California poppy 


3. The place of wild flowers in our home gardens 

4. My visit to the native home of the flowers 

5. Directions for growing the flowers in our own 
gardens 

6. Their influence and usefulness 

7. Supplement—Description of the species, illus- 


trated with original drawings 

On the first day of June an exhibition of 
drawings was given at the large store of the 
seed house and attracted crowds of interested 
The judges were the 
supervisor of drawing in the public schools, 
the teacher of English in the high school, and 


relatives and friends. 
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a third member selected by the seed people. 
All manuscripts were numbered in the order 
in which they were received. With each com- 
position on a separate card was the name of 
the contestant and his grade. On this card 
was placed a number and a corresponding 
number was given the manuscript, the card 


being then filed. 
With such an incentive at the end of the 








term, composition would cease to be a drudgery, 
drawing become a pleasure, and many children 

girls especially—would spend many hours 
in healthful gardening that are ordinarily 
spent indoors. The physical and mental 
development attendant upon such a contest 
are such that it should receive the serious 
consideration of ail interested in children’s 
welfare. W. B. Stoddard, Los Angeles, Calif 
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Department of Costume Design 


Conducted by 
ANNA L. COBB 


VALUE AND INTENSITY CONTRASTS IN DRESS 


T is the custom of many to talk and 
had no 
meaning, as if the “‘Art which betokens 
intellect and talent, the 
betokens and 


write about Dress as if it 
which 
were 


color 
temper heart”’ 
guided by no other law than mere 
the 


resolves itself into purposeless tyranny 


chance, which in case of Dress 
A collection of comments on clothes 
would 
the 
exist 
The 


the superficial 


made by writers of all times 
prove illuminating as to 
variety in viewpoints that 
regarding Fashion in Dress 
extremes lie 
survey of it as “mere toying with 
fabrics and woman’s vanity” and the 
“weigh- 
ing upon customs and morality, as 
acting upon art and politics.” The 
modes chosen to express these comments 


most 
can 


between 


comprehensive estimate of it as 


are as varied as the viewpoints them- 


pa) 


selves and afford an amusing record 


of man’s strictures upon woman’s 
apparel from the time of scandalized 
Cato to that of Carlisle. 


Satire, invective, and laws employed 


sarcastic 


time and again by the world’s literati. 
ecclesiastics, and statesmen prove the 
place fashion has occupied in the affairs 
of peoples and the influence it has been 
in “forming the spirit of the age, the 
world’s public opinions, and the uni- 
versal quoted words 
were used in a complaint made by a 
noted German psychologist against 
the Anglo-French enemies of his country 
in 1916 when he charged them with 
using fashion as an instrument of 


style.”” These 


that 
language and the press had been used. 


propaganda to the same extent 


The accusation is interesting in view 
of the fact that Colbert once prophesied 
that France would conquer the world 
by its taste in art, poetry, and fashion. 
That the prophecy came true cannot 
be denied. The secret of the success 
of France in the world of fashion lies 
in her ability to read racial psychology 
exactly and rapidly, to anticipate chang- 
ing affairs, and to respond quickly and 
adequately to the demands of each new 
It is to the march 
and trend of events, therefore, that we 


idea or sentiment. 


least, attribute our 
absurdly frequent changes in fashion. 
To meet the exigencies of trade, it is 


may partially, at 


true that these changes are frequently 
forced in ways too devious and subtle 
for the follow. In a 
general may be 
positive de- 
an existing 
mode there is always traceable a definite 
The 
large and tragic happenings of life are 


uninitiated to 
however, it 
that in 


way, 
assumed every 


parture of fashion from 


thought that demands expression. 


memorialized in stone or bronze but 
these same happenings find their more 
immediate response in clothes and the 
records made are as eloquent and en- 
during as those made in less evanescent 
materials because they finally become 
permanently and fixed into 
styles that successfully symbolize both 
experiences and ideas 

Notwithstanding recognition of fashion 
valuable factor in 


formed 


as a material- 
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izing ideas man continues to inveigh 


against the caprices of women in 
matters of dress. At some time or 
another most writers and _ lecturers 


feel solemnly moved to make caustic 
criticisms upon the motives for and the 
modes of but 
indifference only for, 
after all. as Arnold Bennett says, “The 
saving grace about human motives is 


costume they usually 


arouse amused 


that they are so human and, therefore, 
so forgiveable.”’ Change is a human 
experience meaning growth. It is also 
a relief from the commonplace that 
is born of monotony. As an element 
in fashion it is perfectly logiéal from 
all points of view. Of course “‘ Modera- 
tion in all things”’ should be its saving 
virtue as it is supposed to be in all other 
activities and when it is not it should 
the 
given to excesses in any direction. It 


meet same condemnation that is 
must be admitted however that change 
plus contrasts charges everyday occu- 
pations with zest and gives to living 
dramatic quality that few deprecate 
or would alter if they could. 

Fashion expresses this dramatic qual- 
ity when it decides to use strong con- 
and The 
element of surprise which is always 
fascinating, enters into the drama, and 


trasts of textures colors. 


no one understands the handling of 
this quite so well as the French. At 
first thought violence is suggested by 
the contrasting of white by black but 
in the white gowns trimmed with black 
that the French place upon the market 
atgalmost regular intervals there is 
always charm and desirability. Other 
contrasts meet with the same success 


at their hands. It would be well 


for us to study their methods if we 
wish to achieve anything like their 
results. 
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As in line and 


values and intensities should conform 


area relationships, 
to certain principles if the qualities 
of attractiveness and beauty are to be 
attained. It 
these are not always synonymous 


is to be regretted that 
The 
eternal principles of Balance, Rhythm, 
and Harmony must be observed and 
within these the genius of the designer 
is permitted to labor in order to secure 
the that 
both attract and charm 


unusual combination will 
In color contrasts Value as an attri- 
bute of first 


within 


color is in importance 
the 
is second and Hue is third, though the 
latter may 
influence 


unit of design. Intensity 
have a intimate 
the than the 
other two; it is least in consequence, 


more 
upon wearer 
however, when design in the abstract 
is the issue. Color in its relationship 
to the individual should be considered 
separately. 

In placing areas of values or in- 
the 
tone of a garment the law of princi- 


tensities in contrast to general 


pality should first be observed. In 


contrasting girdles, collar, cuffs, and 
other accessories one area should domin- 
ate in size and position; the others 
should and give the feeling 


of rhythmic relationship. 


support 
Light shoes 
and gloves, for example, when worn 
with a dark suit should be subordinated 
to a larger and more conspicuously 


placed light area such as may be 
managed in a waistcoat, revers and 
collar. A well designed hat assists 


the 
of design, also in establishing 
rhythmic spacing and spotting. 


in subordinating values within 


limit 


A simple spot of other color or value 
acquires importance in a costume to 
the same degree that an isolated spot 
acquires weight in a picture or pattern. 
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It is essential, therefore, that the placing 
of this single spot, whether it be a 
flower, a chiffon chou or a bit of em- 
broidery, be carefully chosen. Line 
principle enters into the consideration 
because in the placing of spots there 
should be no breaking of areas into 


equal parts that would produce mono- 


tony. Large areas of light may carry 
dynamic arrangements of dark with 
success,—that is one, two, or three 


spots of fair size or more numerous spots 
of smaller size. 
of the 


The size and spacing 


spots must be considered as 
well as their shape and direction, and 
all arrangements should be made with 
reference to the head and shoulders as 
the “Center of Interest”’ in 


any con- 


tinued figure. It is evident, therefore, 
that value areas acquire in costume the 
same importance that accents do in 
music or architecture and are subject 
to similar laws 

The 


to what extent the dramatic quality 


use of dress should determine 
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may be in evidence. Formal dress 
permits a lavish use of it, limited only 
by the circumstances under which it 
the 
the 


free exploitation of dynamic contrasts 


is worn and the personality of 


wearer. Sport clothes also allow 


of values and intensities. This example 
will also serve to prove that color con- 
means of complementaries 
the 


on the part of the observer that positive 


trasts by 


provoke same type of response 


value contrasts do. The costumes for 
also permit ex- 
both 
conditioned 
the 
kind of 


plays and pageants 


contrasts of values 
that 
character of 

the 


travagant 
intensities 
the 


and 


and are 


only by per- 
formance back- 
ground used. 
These 


so closely related to the third one of 


two attributes of color are 


hue, when considered with reference 


to the individual, that it will be well 
to devote a separate chapter to color 
and its relationship to the personality 


of the wearer of clothes. 





CUT PAPER POSTER, 


SEE PAGE 258 
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Editorial Contributions 


Art TEACHERS! OPEN THE DOOR 








| HERE’S a 
. sturdy young- 
+s ster knocking 
~ atour artroom 
and it 
that 
there’snoother 
but to 
open the door 


\ door 


appears 
— way 


and adopt him. 


With the 


sweep of voca- 


at 
ona 

















tional art 
through the schools it is interesting to 
note how many of us are attempting 
to adjust ourselves to the new conditions 
or trying to dodge being required to 
make 


more practical. 


our erstwhile high art course 
There is considerable camouflage going 
the 


throughout the land in view of these 


on in school art departments 
demands, and “ wool-pulling”’ will only 
prove disastrous to those who do it; 
besides injuring the best interests of 
art, which means its service to human- 
ity’s needs, through all mediums and 
materials. 

The narrowest view only holds that 
paint and canvas, with a north light 
and temperament, mark the four bound- 
aries of art. And if we are endeavoring 
to hold our pupils to the ideas of the 
wsthetic side of art only, we are dwarf- 
ing their vision. After all, the zsthetic 
views and beauties to be found in the 
field of art can be more fully understood 
when applied—yes—and developed to 
greater extent by the intelligent and 
persistent artist-craftsman. 


then what advantage is 


there trying, like the sleight-of-hand 


Teachers, 


salesman, to present the community 
with a system just as good, or make a 
pretension of giving a vocational course 
that 


Of course we may not have had the 


instead of opening wide door. 
opportunity to learn vocational sub- 
jects or the industrial art requirements 
of the subjects we do teach; but if we 
haven’t the “pep” or time to do so on 
the let’s take a 
to do so, for it will pay us big to do so, 


run, leave-of-absence 
I am sure. 

I’ve seen promising young teachers 
take up their positions with ideas of 
revolutionizing a community’s art views 
by trying to force their pupils and their 
parents into immediately 
Velasquez, Whistler, Rodin, or possibly 
the I know of 
teacher this 
the community was so dense that they 


accepting 


Futurists. one young 


who made mistake, and 


preferred a change of teachers next 


term, and now they have someone to 


tell them how best to decorate their 
own homes and how to make the things 
they manufacture more beautiful. And 


somehow or other, having gone thus 
far, they have through their own growth 
the 


parts of ‘art. 


accepted other so-called bigger 


Too, it’s about high time that we 


cease to make and encourage caste 


in art work. The idea that a few of 
the mediums result in high art and that 
others are the inferior arts is all wrong. 
In the days of the Old Masters, every 
artisan was an artist and every artist 
an artisan; 


and I’ve seen charming 
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carvings, weavings, and bits of iron 
work of 


more art to the square inch than can 


those periods that contain 
be found to the square acre of many 
of the And 
after all, it depends on the individual 


modern (?) 


paintings. 
behind the pencil, hammer, brush, or 
needle as to how much art comes into 
his production. 

This country’s needs surely require 
the in- 


a closer merging of art and 


dustries. We've heard enough of the 
correlation of the subjects, but I believe 
that correlation has been worked over- 
time, and is on the verge of a nervous 
collapse. It’s been a game of keeping 
art at a safe parallel distance from 
manual training without touching it. 
The touching time, even the blending 
time and like Sir Walter 
the time is 
when it should be impossible to know 


has come, 


Crane’s statement here, 
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begins. 
and believe that a 


where art ends and _ labor 
Be broad-minded 
good fundamental knowledge of in- 
dustrial art needs will be just as helpful 
as other art fundamentals, and that if 
the industrial standards in your com- 
munity are low, it’s up to you to better 
And in 
let’s not be like the student, who, when 
the 
between a quart and a pint with actual 


bottles, 


them. being broad-minded 


his teacher illustrated difference 


said ‘“There’s no 
this 
not going to be a milk-man.” 


milk use 


bothering about any more. I’m 


And we're not going to worry about 
the mechanical obligations either, that 
come with vocational art, for it has 
been pretty well proved that with every 
upward step in mechanical skill, the 
esthetic sense is increased in like ratio. 

How about it? Shall we open that 


Pedro J. Lemos. 


door? 


ROUTINE WORK 


Let the teacher of art beware of 
that subtle 


so exactly in step with the passing 


danger which marches 
years of routine teaching that we do 
not realize that it is transforming us 
into routine teachers. 

With the first 
teaching position goes a stimulating 
interest in new responsibilities and the 


appointment to a 


Later comes the 
that skill 
is adequate to the immediate need. 
Compared, the 
unskilled pupil we seem very proficient. 
Presently, familiarity with class room 
management causes a sense of efficiency 
and a feeling of assured position. At 
this point, Stop! Look! Listen! The 


need of making good. 


comforting assurance our 


indeed, with wholly 


enemy is very near. 


The 


show 


States 


who exhibit 


the United 
teachers 


schools of 
many art 
cases of arrested development victims 
of the 
assured 


anodine administered by an 
the 


nature of a teacher’s duties. 


position and absorbing 
Cloistered 
from the tonic influence of competition 
in the advancement of personal skill, 
many a teacher joins the innumerable 
caravan of routine workers who cannot 
inspire because they cannot lead. 

The notion is current that a teacher 
of art and a producing artist dwell 
apart in thought as well as in their 
activities. This is true in an artificial 
sense but not fundamentally. A teach- 
ing vocation may so divide the time and 
thought as to 
the art 


reduce in alarming 


measure teacher’s creative 
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output, but the spirit should be the 
same; the artistic production may 
differ in degree but must not in kind. 

The teaching art is a high profession, 
of immense importance to society, but 
it is so only when the little necessary 
steps of the daily lessons are connected 
up with the purpose of it all. That 
purpose clear in generous 
measure only to the teacher who has 


becomes 


earned or is by way of earning the 
title of artist. 

One that at the 
schools there were fewer courses offered 
and 


wishes summer 


by educational lecturers more 
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opportunity provided for the advance- 
ment of personal skill. The unending 
repetition of educational methods seems 
to be needed, at any rate there is a 
heavy enough election to warrant and 
insure but the 
of our subject goes begging. 
self-directing 


substance 
For the 
student 
The 


world teems with opportunity, but for 


provision, 
and ambitious 
there is no need of provision. 


the intermediate class of young super- 


visors and high school art teachers 


there should be stimulating, genuine 
art school work provided. It is needed. 
Ellsworth Woodward, 


Good Ideas from Everywhere 


We welcome not only illustrated accounts of successful lessons for this Department, especially 
from Grade Teachers, but requests for reference material that will prove helpful for the Alphabeticon. 


The 


crocheted 


col- 


CROCHETED FILET 


lection of 


LACE. 
with 
filet lace shown on page 256 is the work of 


towels trimmed 
public school children in Baltimore, Md., who 
are under the supervision of Miss Lrene Dysart. 
The problem is an excellent one from the 
viewpoints of both design and craftmanship, 
and as developed by Miss Dysart it possesses 
both constructive and artistic value. These 
original designs were first drawn on squared 
paper and then placed before the pupils. The 
crocheting was done from the pattern in rather 
a free way. It is regrettable that a group of 
cross stitch embroidery problems included in 
Miss Dysart’s collection could not be re- 
produced. The sequence from the primary 
grades through the grammar grades was ex- 
cellent in choice of materials, in growth of 
designing ability and technical skill. 


CHARACTER COSTUMES. The 
nial period in dress furnished Hazel Kenniston 
of The Cleveland School of Art, with suggestions 
for the charming costumes reproduced on 


colo- 


page 257. They are designed for festivities 
that celebrate the birthday of the father of 
our country but could be used as place cards. 
They are true to historical type but show 


THE EDITOR 


individual inventiveness, which characterizes 
all of Miss Kenniston’s work, 


THE PATRIOTIC POSTERS shown on 
pages 258 and 259 are the work of children 
in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades of the 
Lakewood, Ohio, schools, under the supervision 
of Miss Elizabeth V. Colburn. 
were made of cut 


These posters 
excellent 
The 
wave of patriotism spreads even to the lowest 
grades when the little folks cut and paste 
paper to produce the flags of Belgium, France, 
Italy, Russia, and Great Britian. 
both the value involved in planning the 
lettering and its spacing, and acquaintance 
with the flags of our allies. 


paper and are 


problems in lettering and arrangement. 


They gain 


An interesting 
device for the pasting of our own flag in the 
lower grades is shown in the use of thirteen 
spaces cut from foolscap or other ruled paper. 
With the spaces between the lines as a unit 
of measurement the red stripes are cut and 
The field of blue 
is then easily cut and pasted and stars are 
suggested by bits of white paper or by cutting 
tiny hektographed star patterns. 


pasted on the ruled paper. 


“Scraps of 


paper”’ may thus be made the means of ex- 
pressing loyalty to our own flag and to those 
of our allies. 
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DESIGNS for panels and for borders in crochet, made by pupils in Baltimore, Md., under the 
direction of Miss Irene Dysart. 
School Arts Magazine, February 1918 256 
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COSTUME 21 44 CHARACTER COSTUME 






























































COLONIAL COSTUMES designed by Hazel Kenniston of The Cleveland School of Art. 


257 School Arts Magazine, February 1918 











POSTER DESIGN 47 38-39-4342 PATRIOTIC POSTERS ' 








POSTERS designed by children in the VI, VII and VIII Grades of the Lakewood, Ohio, public 
schools under the direction of Miss Elizabeth V. Colburn. In addition to the knowledge acquired 
regarding principles of commercial designing, these children learned of current events that will 
go into the making of the history they will study in their future High School course. Geography, 
social and economic conditions, and many other important facts can be studied in connection 
with each flag as the work progresses. 


PATRIOTISM 








School Arts Magazine, February 1918 258 
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COVER DESIGNS 46 38-39-41 PATRIOTIC FOLDERS 
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DESIGNS for the covers of patriotic folders containing verse. These were made under the 
direction of Miss Marie S. Stillman, of the Rhode Island Normal School. 
School Arts Magazine, February 1918 260 
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PATRIOTIC FOLDERS. 
well designed are the little folders planned for 
that are 


Very dainty and 
patriotic shown 
These were made under the direction of Miss 
Marie S. Stillman of the Rhode Island Normal 
School. The processes of 
various in kind. The 
carried the pattern in cut 


verse opposite. 


producing were 


under sheet in some 


case paper or 
crayons and it is visible through shield shaped 
openings. Cut paper and crayon are also the 


mediums used on those having the design 
on the 


examples of correlation between the art and 


upper sheet. They are excellent 


language departments. 
DESIGN MOTIVES FROM THE PITCH- 


FORK WEED. Nature 


exercise her bounty in her desire to satisfy 


never ceases to 
to the highest degree any yearning men may 
have for Beauty. Mr. Royal Bailey ‘Farnum 
is one who seeks and finds it in the byways 
as well as upon the highways of his journeyings. 
The simple weed carefully drawn and studied 
which is reproduced on page 262 is most 
beautiful in its delicate line movements and 
arrangements and would be justified in rearing 
its head proudly if it could be aware of the 
charming patterns its grace had suggested. 
To students in high schools this delightful 
study of the weeds would prove most valuable 
for purposes of design and particularly in- 
with the course in 


teresting if correlated 


botany. 


ABSTRACT paper 
constitute the best device yet invented for 


SPOTS and _ tracing 


developing a sense of consistent movement 
This device, invented 
by Denman W. Ross, of Harvard University, 
has been misunderstood and unused, but it 
has perennial value. In the hands of a Master 


ike Dr. Ross it produces better results in a 


in decorative design. 


shorter time than any other known device, 

results not simply on paper, but in the mind 
of the pupil. 
then to experiment in grouping another spot 
with it, to 


The method is to trace one spot, 
secure an evident sympathetic 
them. Other spots are 
added through experimental placin: and trac- 
ing until a pleasing unity of elements is 
achieved. The units 
position as 


movement between 


used in 


The 


may be any 


given or reversed. chief 
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danger lies in allowing too much space, and 
too many widths of space, between the ele- 
The unit 


spaces 


ments constituting the unit. must 


be compact, the narrower nearly 


uniform. In combination the units must be 
so adjusted to one another that the eye feels 
their interrelation, their sympathy with one 
make the 


a.7.8 


another, their co-operation to 


pattern, 


SCHOOL ANNUALS. 
in the school year, the art committees of the 


Although it is early 


editorial boards of high school annuals are 
quickening to the necessity of procuring deco- 
rations and illustrations from the pupils of the 
school that will express their particular talents 
and activities when the annual appears in June 
The reproductions which appear on pages 266 
and 267 show the success attained last year 
by the high school pupils of East Orange, 
N. J., under the Clara 


Stroud. 


instruction of Miss 
She writes: 


“In our High School year book we wanted to 
work 


of the year, but how was the desired result to 


express highest ideals with the best art 


be obtained? 
““As everyone knows, these annual histories 
That 
type of 


are primarily photograph galleries 
Then 


art work would be most in keeping with the 


fact we must accept. what 
numerous photographs which occur at frequent 
What 


style of decoration would best lend itself to 


intervals throughout the publication? 


make the book present a beautiful and attrac- 
this 
point of view we attacked the problem of the 
art work for the ‘Syllabus,’ 


tive whole from cover to cover? From 
as our year book 
is called. 

“Many of the 
but this year we had no clever budding car- 
And what 
attempt at 


students wanted cartoons 


toonists. could be worse than an 
the funny: the only result an 
awful looking scratch drawing that has nothing 
in sympathy with the pictures of our splendid 
boys and girls in their various activities and 
walks of school life. 
black and white had been used, a style which 


Previous years startling 


bursts in among the photographs and text 
like a thunderbolt every now and then. We 
wanted to do something different this year, 
something beyond the commonplace _ that 


(Continued on page 264) 
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DESIGN MOTIVES from the Pitchfork Weed. Reproduced from a pen and ink drawing by 
Royal Bailey Farnum, Albany, N. Y. 


School Arts Magazine, February 1918 262 
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ABSTRACT UNITS OF DESIGN. These units are built from three or more of the five elements 
givenatA. A more valuable exercise for training the mind to create consistent groups of elements, 
groups displaying in each case a consistent movement of energy, can hardly be imagined. In 
these examples the movement is upward and outward in B, D, E, F, G, H, and K, bilaterally; 
in C and J, freely, or controlled by the law of occult balance. The inventor of this most valuable 
gymnastic exercise for the training of the esthetic sense is Dr. Denman W. Ross, of Harvard 
University. 

263 School Arts Magazine, February 1918 
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SURFACE PATTERNS DEVELOPED FROM ABSTRACT SPOTS SEE A, PAGE 263 IN COMBINING UNITS 
THE PATTERN DEVELOPED BY THE SPACES OF THE BACKGROUND MUST BE KEPT IN MIND FRE- 
QUENTLY A UNIT ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY WHEN SEEN ALONE, MUST BE MODIFIED A GOOD DEAL IN 
COMBINATION, 4 PLEASING PATTERN IS MADE UP OF INTERRELATED UNITS, AND CONSEQUENTLY 
OF INTERRELATED SPACES 
every other High School does—something “The full-page drawings we decided should 
distinctive! all be of one size; and everything, photographs 
“Just at this time along came our good’ and all, was mounted, making a gray mat 
friend, THe Scuoot Arts MaGaziNe,in which around every cut, thereby securing some 


appeared two lovely things worked in grays, 
Elmer 8S. Wise 

Halftones would be the very 
The the 


photographs so harmoniously. So it was that 


one by Cooley, the other by 


That decided it. 
thing for us. grays toned in with 
we set out to make halftones 


“All the the Year 
Book problems competed, each striving to 


students interested in 
produce something appropriate for that par- 
ticular department, paying special attention 
to the spacing of the lettering and endeavoring 
to have throughout the composition a strong 
For the slogan in the art 
We 
supplied the values of gray in place of color, 


decorative feeling. 


world is ‘Design and Color.’ 


today 


degree of unity. Careful attention was given 
to margins; even to the pages of advertisements 
which were arranged in orderly fashion 
“The results of our efforts were submitted 
to an impartial jury, an instructor in an art 
school, a professional artist, and an art printer 
They had not seen the work in process and 
judged with unbiased opinions. In this way 
the best work was secured regardless of who 
did it, 


homes of 


so that this history might go into the 
the students and those interested, 


not as a lot of unrelated ornamentations, 
but as a book well planned and thought out 
step by step—the better type of a pub- 


lication.” 
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A SURFACE PATTERN from five abstract spots and three values. By Henry Turner Bailey. 
265 School Arts Magazine, Fe bruary*1918 
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A page from the School Annual printed by the high school pupils at East Orange, N. J., under the 
direction of Miss Clara Stroud. 
School Arts Magazine, February 1918 266 
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Another page from last year’s School Annual published by the high school pupils at East Orange, 
N. J., under the direction of Miss Clara Stroud. 
267 School Arts Magazine, February 1918 
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ANOTHER GROUP OF THI 


CHARMING 


MINIATURE FURNITURI 


WORKED OUT BY MISS ELEANOR KNEELAND, BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 


MINIATURE 
group 
designed and executed by Miss Kneeland of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is shown on this page and the 
The 


same enthusiasm and childlike delight that we 


FURNITURE. A 


of charming 


second 


pieces of toy furniture 


working drawings on pages 270 and 271 


experienced over the group shown in the De- 
cember number is being duplicated. The sensa- 
tion aroused by seeing and handling beauti- 
fully designed and well executed toys revives 
all the pleasurable thrills that we knew as chil- 
dren and we welcome each return as an evidence 
of our joy in living. 

VALENTINES. 
insight into the 


little folks 


Josephine Laney, of The Cleveland School of 


keen 


interest 


Imagination and a 
that 
distinguishes the 


gifts would 


valentines of 


Art. Those shown on page 269 have a dis- 
tinctive charm for young people whose ideas 
of romance are still in the making but which 
are very real to them after all. 


PAPER CUTTING OF TREE 


Paper and scissors are the earliest 


FORMS. 
tools of 
expression in the hands of children whether 
trained to use them with purpose or not. 
The fact has been used in a purposeful and 
beautiful way by Miss Cora E. Wood who is 
a specialist in the training of backward and 
defective children. The delightful little plant 
forms shown on page 273 were made under her 
Sharp School, 


They were freely cut in folded paper from 


instruction at the Boston. 


plant drawings made on the blackboard. 








HOLIDAY PROJECTS VALENTINES 





























DESIGNS for valentines made by Josephine Laney, of The Cleveland School of Art. 
269 School Arts Magazine, February 1918 
































WORKING DRAWINGS 26 30-39 TOY FURNITURE 
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glue together in order A, B, C, D, E. 
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6. SERVING TABLE. 5b pieces. A front, B sides (cut 2), C top, D shelf, E back. Nail and 


Use small screw eyes for handles on A. 
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3. CHINA CLOSET. 
projections on legs). 


3 pieces. 


4. ARM CHAIR. 7 pieces. 
E Apron, F Back, G Back. 
B. 
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A Front (No. 1) and Back (No. 2 


(Cut 2), B Side (Cut 2), C Top. 
shelves may be pasted to back of A No. 1. 
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Then add in order E, F, G. 


CG 
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omit door openings and 
Paper painted to represent china on 
Nail and glue in order A No. 1, B, A No. 2, C. 
A Seat, B Back legs and posts (cut 2), C Front legs, D Brace, 
Cover A with paper to represent leather, etc., then nail and glue to 
Put C and D together and nail and glue to A and B. 


rok 
X 
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THE ALPHABETICON DOUBLE REFERENCE INDEX 


USED AND RECOMMENDED BY THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 





{Mount selected material on cards 
of appropriate color, 10 x 14, large 
size, to be filed long edges horizon- 
tal, and 7 x 10, small size, to be 


filed short edges horizontal 


{Decide under which of the fifty 
general topics each card would be 


Write 


that topie in the upper left corner 


most likely to be in demand. 


of the card, and place after it the 
that For 


LIFE 13 


index number of 


BIRD 


topic 


example, 


{In the upper right corner write the 


specific subject For 


ROBIN 


example, 


{In the center of the top add the 


index numbers indicating other 
topics under which the card might 
be in demand. For example, 1-38- 
40, for it might be needed in such 
School Topics as Nature Study or 
Literature; it is a good example of 
Decorative Arrangement, and it is 


a good Color Study 


{At the bottom of the card or on 
the back 


information as 


write such other useful 


may be needed. 


{File the cards alphabetically by 


general topics (left hand corner), 
and under each topic alphabetically 
by specific subjects (right hand 
corner), and keep them always in 


this order. 


{To find every card in the Alpha- 
beticon that might be used to illus- 
trate any one topic, for example, 
Color Study, select every card hav- 
ing the index number of that topic 


at its head. 


l 


> or ke W tO 


10 


40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
4° 
50 


— 





School Topics 
Illustration 
Transportation 
Object Drawing 
Photography 
Landscape 

Picture Study 
History of Art 
Natural Forces 
Plant Life 

Fish Life 

Insect Life 

Bird Life 

Animal Life 
Human Figure 
Sand Tables 

( ‘lay Work 

Paper Work 
Weaving 

Sewing 

Costume 
Embroidery 

Lace Work 

Stencil Work 
Block Printing 
Basketry 

Leather Work 
Geometric Drawing 
Working Drawing 
Woodwork 

Metal Work 
Machinery 
Interior Decoration 
Architecture 
Borders 

Surface Designs 
Rosettes. Florettes 
Decorative Arrangement 
Principles of Beauty 
Color Study 
Symbolism 
Lettering 
Advertising 
Holiday Projects 
Calendars 

Cover Design 
Poster Design 


Advertising 
Animal Life 
Architecture 
Basketry 
Bird Life 
Block Printing 
Bookplates 
Bookbinding 
Borders 
Calendars 
Clay Work 
Color Study 
Costume 


( ‘over ] Yesign 


Decorative Arrangement 


Embroidery 
Fish Life 
Geometric Drawing 
History of Art 
Holiday Projects 
Human Figure 
Illustration 
Insect Life 
Interior Decoration 
Lace Work 
Landscape 
Leather Work 
Lettering 
Machinery 
Metal Work 
Natural Forces 
Object Drawing 
Paper Work 
Photography 
Picture Study 
Plant life 

Poster Design 


Principles of Beauty 


Printing 


tosettes and Florettes 


Sand Table Work 
School Topics 
Sewing 

Stencil Work 
Surface Patterns 
Symbolism. 
Transportation 


Bookplates Weaving... 
Printing Woodwork 
Bookbinding Working Drawing 





13 
14 
34 
26 
13 
25 
18 


20 
35 
45 
17 
10 
21 
16 
38 


30 


29 
















PAPER WORK 15 TREE FORMS 


CUT PAPER WORK done by children in the Sharp School, Boston, under the direction of 
Miss Cora E. Wood. 
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Faith 


TC us have faith that right makes might, 
and in that faith let us to the end dare to [« 
do our duty as We UNderstand tt. > 

With malice toward none, with charity for |. = 
all, with firmness in the right, as God gives us || > 
to see the right, let us strive on. 


Lincoln 




















Books to Help in Teaching 


reviewed are 


The 
teachers of art and handicraft. 
value to our readers. 


Street, Worcester, Mass 


books he re 


HOW 
Charles Henry 
Mead & Co. 


TO STUDY ARCHITECTURE* by 
Caffin, published by Dodd, 
As an Art that achieves perfect 


co-ordination between the needs and ideals 
of life, Architecture furnishes the subject 
for Mr. Caffin’s instructive and interesting 


volume. It treats of origins 
needful 


wsthetic 


and growth of 


architecture out of and practical 


building and of its evolution side 


by side with the development of its mechanics 


and methods. The mutual influences and 
interdependence are clearly demonstrated 
in the text and by more than two hundred 


well selected illustrations. To quote from the 
“We... 


organic 


preliminary considerations: regard a 


work of growth, 
rooted in the plan, springing up in accordance 


with constructive principles.” 


architecture as an 


From the chapter on “ Primitive Structures”’ 


usually new beoks 
A starred title indicates that the book is, 
Any book kere mentioned may be purchased from The Davis Press, 


having some special claim to consideration by 


in Our Opinion, of exce I tional 


PA Foster 


onwards, architecture is interpreted as the 
progressive product of successive civilizations 
incorporating into each development the 
racial characteristics of the builders, the local 
conditions, the materials and mechanics of 
the place and time, and above all the human 


whether instinctive or 
the 
compels and controls it in so far 
the 


nature’s materials. 


desire, deliberate, to 


dignify labor by revealing spirit: which 
as it can be 
revealed by artistry of man in handling 
To teachers and students the cohesion shown 
historical 
and to 
readers generally the subject and its treatment 


provides the 


between art principles and their 


manifestations has particular value, 
appeal of romance as well as 


instruction and an opportunity to develop 


critical appreciation. 


‘The 


The concluding chapter 


Modern Situation’’ encourages a closer 
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observation and a more discerning judgment 
as to whether our modern architecture is an 
adequate expression of our defined and de- 
clared democratic ideals. Knowledge of the 
this volume will aid in 
this 


attempt to more closely identify the practical 


contents of forming 


an opinion in matter and stimulate an 


needs of life with the evidences of beauty 


that should be found in their external aspects 


JEWELRY MAKING AND DESIGN* 
published by the Metal Crafts Publishing Co. 
of Providence, R. L., 
both the wsthetiec and practical 
the well known artist crafts- 


treats of Jewelry from 
viewpoints 
The authors are 
men, Augustus F. Rose and Antonio Cirino. 
The book itself 


It is beautifully put 


radiates artistic refinement 
together and contains 
many splendid colored plates and over 600 
illustrations. It is bound in art buckram and 
printed in good type on the best coated paper. 
The contents justify the thought and expense 
given to the binding. It is seldom that we 
find a treatise on jewelry which unites the art 
that of 


completely and satisfactorily 


craftsmanship so 
Its fifty-four 


o designing with 
chapters give exact information as to the 


metals and gems used in making jewelry, 
detailed instruction as to the processes involved 
in changing the precious products of Mother 
Earth into ornaments of beauty and value, and 
definite principles by which the intricate and 
delicate patterns used in jewelry and stone-set- 
ting may be designed from the suggestions that 
are offered by generous Nature. The evolution 
of jewelry design is stated in simple language, 
singularly free from technical terms, and the 
illustrations of the development of pattern 
from bird, animal, marine, and insect life show 
logical progression from the natural sources 
to the finished results. The many drawings 
from Nature's forms provide convincing proof 
that they can and do supply inexhaustible 
suggestions for ideas that may properly be 
expressed in jewelry. Treatment of the 


material during the involved in 
working out the design is discussed simply and 


The 


of jewelry illustrated in the book are simple 


pre cesses 


directly hundreds of finished pieces 
but are characterized by a mastery of design 
principles which give to them artistic dis- 
tinction. This volume will help vitalize the 
appreciation and quicken the understanding, 
and it deserves a welcome at the hands of all 
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interested in the subject. Our postpaid price 
$5.00. 
MANUAL 
be interested in 
published by the Manual Arts Press. 
author, Mr. Ira S. Griffiths is 
the Manual Arts department of the University 
of Wisconsin l 
Woodwork and 
the subject matter of woodwork in a systematic 


TRAINING TEACHERS will 
a group of books recently 
The 
chairman of 
Projects for Beginning 
Vechanical Drawing presents 


The working drawings of the pro- 
with 


manner. 


jects have been planned particular 
reference to the gradual introduction of the 
conventions of mechanical drawing. In se- 
lecting projects the aim has been to provide 
successful rather than unique problems and 
the exceptional quality of those chosen proves 
the worth of the 
Making 


planned to meet the needs of the high school 


purpose 2) Furniture 


Advanced Projects in Woodwork is 


classes in woodworking and presupposes 


familiarity with elementary and 


The 


general dimensions but are 


pre ICCSSCS 


tools drawings are complete as_ to 
arranged to en- 
courage students to appreciate possible modi- 
well as to design 


fications in structure as 


suitable decorative ornament. The technical 
limitations of hand tools and the regular equip- 
high 


schools are taken into consideration and prob- 


ment of machinery usually found in 
lems involving the commercial practices that 
violate good construction are not included 
Quality in design as well as sound structural 
principles distinguish the projects. (3) 
W oodwork 
book has 


secondary 


for Secondary Schools as a text 


more than a technical value to 


school pupils. It is informative 


along lines that will increase understanding 
of the materials, tools, and processes involved 
in woodworking and strengthen appreciation 
of the art that may be incorporated into the 
craft. The following chapter heads will give 
some idea of the scope and kind of the contents: 
Common Woods, Tools and Processes; Wood- 
working Machines; Joinery; Wood Turning, 
Inlaying and Wood Carving; Wood Furnishing; 
Furniture Making 
These books should prove invaluable to all 


Construction; Pattern 
manual training teachers for the information 
contained, the suggestions offered, and for 
logical assistance in the working out of courses 
of study. Our price postpaid, for the first 
mentioned is 75c., for the second, 75c. for the 


last mentioned, $1.75. 
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A CHICKEN COOP AND DOVE COTE MADE BY 


BERKELEY, CALIF., UNDER THI 


PUPIL 


S IN THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF 
DIRECTION OF MR. F. H. MEYER 


ARTS AND CRAFTS, 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


TO 


notes 


LATEST ADDITION THE ART 
SCHOOL. The of the Cali- 
fornia School of Arts and Crafts, published in 


school 


the tenth anniversary number of the school 
magazine, included a “write up” of the latest 
addition to the art school which is illustrated 
on this page The “Tt 
to be an aviary but the present unsettled state 


writer says started 
of national affairs, coupled with the pressure 
brought to bear upon all good citizens to con- 
tribute their share toward feeding the nation 
(or several of them in fact) resulted in the 
transformation of the aviary into a hennery 
and dovecote.”’ This illustration affords 
evidence of the school’s attempt to assist in 


an 


the writer 
humorously explains, adding another object 
to the of 
for perspective sketching, 


national preparedness besides, as 


suitable 
life 


study, and especially action sketches seeing 


school collection material 


nature and 
that they are now supplied with ‘Chickens 
on the run and pigeons on the wing.” It is 
that the 
inhabitants of the coop and cote may have a 


also expected intensive study of 


lasting influence on applied design. 


A TIMELY PUBLICATION has recently 
been issued by the Free Public Library of 
Newark, New Jersey. At present 
patriotism is foremost in the minds of every- 


when 
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body this library has prepared a little pamphlet 
of fifteen pages for distribution primarily 
among the foreign-born citizens of Newark. 
It is entitled “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
and contains complete information about our 
national anthem. The information is given 
under six headings: How and When the Poem 
was Written; The Story of the Banner about 
which it was Written; A Short Story of Key’s 
Life; Notes on War Music and National 
Songs; The Star-Spangled Banner, the Poem; 
Notes for Use in Teaching the Poem to Child- 
ren or to Foreign-born Americans. The idea 
of having all this material available in a com- 
pact form under one cover is a new one and 
shows how wide-awake the Newark Library 
is to every opportunity to help its citizens. 


THE DELGADO MUSEUM' of New 
Orleans, Louisiana, recently held an exhibition 
of the works of James MeNeill Whistler. A 
Whistler exhibition has always more than 
local interest. This one had also the elements 
of surprise on account of size and importance, 
and also that it was not generally known to 
be in the ownership of a connoiseur and 
collector of the South, so quietly and un- 
ostentatiously has this gallery of the master’s 
works been accumulated. There were shown 
twelve etchings, two drawings, seventy-nine 
lithographs, and seven paintings. Some among 
the paintings have never previously been 
publicly shown. The illusive, delicate quality 
of this most personal of American masters 
was illustrated anew in this remarkable ex- 
hibition. Mr. Hunt Henderson, the owner, is 
fortunate in being able to confer so much 
pleasure on others as he has done on this 
occasion by generously sharing his possession 
with the public. 


OTHER RECENT EXHIBITIONS have 
been called to the attention of the Editor 
of Tue Scnoou Arts MaGazineE through notices 
which have sifted into the office. Among 
them are the following: In Los Angeles, Mr. 
Eben F. Comins, formerly the Director of the 
New School of Design. Boston, Mass., well 
known at home and abroad as a_ portrait 
painter, held his first California exhibition, 
showing portraits and landscapes. In New 
York City, The Art Alliance of America has 
had an exhibition of work by the Master 
Craftsmen of the United States. In Evanston, 
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Illinois, the Woman’s Club has had an ex- 
hibition of paintings of Miss Stella Skinner, 
of Northwestern University, in conjunction 
with a symposium on ‘Appropriate Dress.’’ 


ART IS SERVING THE NATION in 
many ways in these days. Under the direction 
of Douglas Donaldson the pupils of the Manual 
Arts High School of Los Angeles are keeping 
up to the minute in their applied arts problems. 
With 112 of their own students enrolled for 
Liberty’s fight they have turned toward the 
necessary production of entertaining games 
for the men at the front. A novel checker- 
board which folds and is enclosed in an artistic 
waterproof wallet is one of the ideas for which 
Mr. Donaldson deserves much credit 


BEGINNERS IN POTTERY having no 
equipment will be interested in these quota 
tions from a letter of Mr. R. H. Jenkins 
Director of The Humboldt State Normal 
School, Arcata, Cal.: “Clay is very plentiful 
around here, and though I had no equipment 
it seemed a pity to let such good material go to 
waste. With a class of twent-five normal 
girls I started in. We went out to a bank 
along an old creek bed, and though the winter 
rains were then falling, so that we were nearly 
mired down, we dug out our clay. We had 
absolutely no equipment so were put to primi- 
tive methods. The weather was so moist 
we were forced to dig very carefully into the 
bed of clay to find pure material. This the 
girls took and worked up into presentable 
modeling clay. It was an interesting study, 
both in human nature and in materials. I 
doubt if ever a class of mine, working under 
normal pottery methods, will get any more out 
of the subject than that class did. To see a 
daintily dressed girl go after that sticky mass 
of clay with spirit and interest was indeed a 
pleasure. We studied and worked out in- 
dividual ideas, cutting our patterns and 
working them to these forms. We got an 
old hot water tank, with a hack saw cut it in 
two, packed our dry pieces into it, placed 
our tank in a convenient place out-of-doors, 
on a dry day, filled up the end with clay, and 
started a slow fire over it. For decoration 
and glazing we used ordinary oil paints rubbed 
into the burned ware, and shellac and varnish 
for glazing. The whole was an experiment in 
primitive methods and life, yet we felt it was 
worth while.” 
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Class 2—First Prize 


WHATMAN 


DRAWING PAPERS 








Class 1—Third Prize Class 2—Third Prize 
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THE WHATMAN DRAWINGCONTEST. Summit, N. J.; Caroline Miller Parker, 
We print below the names of the prize-winners Charles River, Mass 
and of those whose work received Honorable 
Mention in the recent WHATMAN Drawing 
Contest. This Contest was arranged and 
carried through by H. Reeve Angel & Co., 
Inc., 120 Liberty St., New York City, the 
sole representatives in this country for the 
manufacturers of the famous WHATMAN 
Drawing Papers. Readers of the ScHoo. 
Arts Macazine are all familiar with 
WHATMAN Paper and with the WHATMAN 


advertisements which appear monthly in 





our pages 

The number of entries received in the Class 3—First Prize 
WHATMAN Contest exceeded the expecta- 
tions of its sponsors, practically every state 
in the Union being represented and the work 





as a whole being of a very high order. 

An exhibition of a representative selection 
of the drawings was held during the week of 
Nov. 19th at the Art Students’ League of 
New York, where hanging space was provided 
in the Members’ Room by the courtesy of the 
Trustees. 

teproductions of winning drawings are here 
shown. 





AWARDS 
CLASS 1—POSTER DESIGNS 

First Prize—$100, Mary R. Cornwell, 105 
Leonia Avenue, Leonia, N. J. 

Second Prize—$50, Leroy H. Appleton, 
525 West 146th Street, New York, N. Y., 

Third Prize—$25, Antonin Hess, 1152 West 
ISth Street, Chicago, Ill 

Honorable Mention: Martin A. Lewandowski 
1920 Parkside Ave., Philadelphia, Pa.; Ignatius 
Sahula, 1255 South 40th Court, Chicago, IIL; 
Glenn M. Pierce, 115 East 34th Street, New 
York, N. Y.; A. Mildred Boyle, 62 Clifton 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

CLASS 2—WATER COLOR AND 
WASH DRAWINGS 

First Prize—$100, W. F. McCaughey, Jr, 
toom 430, 220 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. Class 3—Third Prize 


Class 3—Second Prize 





Second Prize—$50,. Thora B. Wilberforce, 


83 Seventh Avenue, Brookly, N. Y. CLASS 3—PEN AND INK 
Third Prize—$25, Hendrik Van Ingen, 346 DRAWINGS 

Cutler Building, Rochester, N. Y. First Prize—$100, Mrs. F. Liley-Young, 
Honorable Mention: Edmond 8. Campbell, 3 Highland Street, Roxbury, Mass. 

36 East Center Street, Park Ridge, II.; Second Prize—$50, Robert Ball, 316 Haven 


J. Wm. Cromwell, Jr., 619 Springfield Avenue, Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

















Fancy Leathers [ot cart 


A 2-cent stamp brings you samples. 


Sold by the half or whole skin and cut to measure. Also 
Tools, Dies, Designs. Send $1.00 P. O. order for variety 
of colors of leather remnants for home and school work 


W. A. HALL, 119% Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 











ART ACADEMY 
of CINCINNATI 


Founded in 1869 and endowed for the pur- 
pose of giving a thorough training in the 
fundamental requirements for real success in 
any career in Art. Among its former students 
are the names of many distinguished painters, 
sculptors, decorators, designers and lithog- 
raphers. Adjacent to the Academy is the 
Art Museum. Frank Duveneck, L. H. Meakin, 
J.H. Hopkins, C.J. Barnhorn, H. H. Wessel, 
Wm. H. Fry, and others. 
50th Year—Sept. 24, 1917 to May 29, 1918. 
Por cacalogue and tllustrations of students’ work, 
write 


| J. H. GEST, Director, 





Art Academy 
Cincinnati 














GOLDSMITHS 
CRAFT WORKERS 


Material and Findings 


IN GOLD AND SILVER 





Write for Cataiog 


HERPERS BROS. 


New York City and Newark, N. J. 
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Margaret M. Carlson, 
Newport News, Va 


Mention: Carl Stephen Junge, 


Third Prize—$25, 
Box Elmwood, 
Honorable 
330 Pease Street Court, Oak Park, Ill.; Emily 


ren 
NDS, 


H. Butterfield, 11183 David Whitney Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich.; Marjorie 8. Collins, 143 East 
2ist Street, New York, N. ¥ 

SPECIAL PRIZI—S$50 


Martin A. Lewandowski, 4920 Parkside 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa 

Judges: Mr. Frank Alvah Parsons, Head of 
the New York School of Fine and (Applied 
Arts, Art Critic, and Author; Mr. Thomas 


Fogarty, the Well-Known Pen and Ink Illus- 
trator; Mr Péne Du Bois, Editor of 
Arts and Decorations, and Art Critic; Mr. W 
H. deB. Nelson, Editor, International Studio; 
Mr. Ben S. Nash, Art Director of 


Seaman Incorporated 


MISS ADA BECKWITH’S 


article on the development of designs from 


Guy 


Frank 


illustrated 


textiles under the stimulation of primitive 


pattern which was promised for this number 
unavoid- 


continued from January) has been 


ably omitted. It will appear in the March 
issue instead 

THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
of Chicago, which for the past fifteen years 
has been doing business at 623 8S. Wabash 


New 
Boulevard 


Ave., has moved its quarters to the 
Building, 25 E 


The constant 


Kimball Jackson 
increase in the business of the 
this 


The Agency’s new pamphlet, 


Agency has made removal necessary 


“Teaching as a 


Business”’, contains interesting chapters on 


salaries as affected by the war, and much 
information of value to teachers and others 
engaged in Educational work Sent free to 


any address 
To bring its business nearer to many of 
its clients the Agency has established branch 
offices at 437 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
under the management of 8S. A. Mackenzie; 
Spokane, Washington, C. R 
Manager; and Denver, Colorado, John Girdler, 
These 
are large centers of population 
in which there are many good schools. The 
at the head of these Agencies have had 


Harmeson, 


Manager places have been chosen 


because they 


men 
successful experience in the educational field 
and are believed to possess aptitude for Agency 
work. 











